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Student Charges 


JOHN D. MILLETT 


The subject of charges to students for higher education 
is a complicated one. It raises far-reaching issues of college and 
university financial well-being; of higher education policy, pro- 
gram, and structure; of the student role in higher education; and of 
social purpose. 

Various complications can be enumerated without difficulty. 
Should charges to students be defined as instructional and general, 
or should other charges such as those for room and board be included? 
Should charges cover a particular service, or be considered as general 
income available to the college or university for any purpose approved 
by the board of trustees? Should student charges be fixed at a single 
price or at varied prices according to the cost of the service received? 
Why should students be charged for higher education at all? This 
listing of issues could be continued at some length. 

Regardless of the way the problem is stated, the search for an 
appropriate rationale for decisions on student charges which every 
college or university must make is by no means certain of finding a 
convincing argument. The fact is that, with few exceptions, higher 
education does derive considerable income from charges to students. 
Another fact is that these charges have tended to rise with rising 
family affluence and with increased demands on the part of colleges 
and universities for more income. Student charges are a present 
reality as well as a continuing concern. 

This discussion will consider the subject of student charges from 
the viewpoints of the institution, the student, and the society, fol- 
lowed by an outline of an emerging postion which would relieve the 
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student of some of the financial burden. It would be unrealistic, 
however, to expect that decisions on these charges will be made on any 
basis other than one of expediency for many years to come. 


Institutional Interest 


The latest data available on current income of institutions of higher 
education in the United States, as summarized in Table 1, indicate 
that in 1965-1966 tuition and fees—the definition of student charges 
for this discussion—provided about 12 per cent of total current in- 
come for public institutions of higher education and about 35 per 
cent for private institutions. For higher educational institutions as a 
whole, some 21 per cent of all income was derived from charges to 
students. 


TABLE 1 
Current Income of Institutions of Higher 
Education in the United States, 1965-1966 
(in millions of dollars) 














Public Private 

Source Institution Institution Total 
Tuition and fees 892 1,867 2,759 
Room, board, and other charges 1,181 907 2,088 
Endowment income 37 319 356 
Private gifts 191 547 738 
Local government 311 8 319 
State government 2,974 89 3,063 
Federal government 1,429 1,332 2,761 
Other 383 330 Tis 

Total 7/398 5,399 12,797 


a 
Source: Paul F. Mertins, Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education: 
Current Funds Revenues and Expenditures, 1965-66 (Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1969). 


This sort of gross analysis, however, is almost meaningless. It 
shows only that institutions of higher education received nearly 
$12.8 billion in current income in 1965-1966, and that close to 
$2.8 billion of this income was collected as instructional charges to 
students. 

It is far more meaningful to examine instructional charges in re- 
lation to the various activities of institutions of higher education, and 
in relation to the various types of institutions. The traditional three- 
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fold functional classification of expenditures of institutions of higher 
education is inadequate. Fortunately, the National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics has provided data which permit an analysis of 
income in terms of five categories of expenditure, as shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Source of Expenditures, Public Institutions, 1965-1966 
(in millions of dollars) 




















Expenditures 
Public Auxiliary Student 
Source Instruction Research Service Service Aid Total 
Tuition and fees 846 ic 7 20 18 892 
Room, board, and 
other charges 18 7 112 1,043 1 1,181 
Endowment earnings 23 6 1 7 37 
Private gifts 66 82 9 3 31 191 
Local government 296 3 12 311 
State government 2,643 198 86 20 27 2,974 
Federal government 420 895 53 7 54 1,429 
Other 145 27 g1 117 3 383 
Total 4,457 1,219 e745 1,210 141 7,398 





Source: Paul F. Mertins, Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education: 
Current Funds Revenues and Expenditures, 1965-66 (Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1969). 


It is evident that approximately 18 per cent of the total income of 
public institutions for instructional purposes was derived from student 
fees. One can observe from the data in Table 2 that relatively small 
amounts of income from tuition and fees were transferred to auxil- 
iary services (possibly to support student health services and inter- 
collegiate athletics) and to student aid. In connection with the federal 
government’s support of instruction, it is worthwhile to note that 
most of the $420 million shown here undoubtedly went to the three 
military academies, the Coast Guard Academy, the Merchant Marine 
Academy, Howard University, other institutions in the District of 
Columbia, and certain additional federally sponsored institutions of 
higher education. If these federal institutions were omitted from the 
record, about 20 per cent of all instructional income of public insti- 
tutions would have been derived from student charges in 1965-1966. 

It is clear from Table 3 that close to 65 per cent of all income of 
private institutions for instructional purposes was derived from stu- 
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dent charges. Sizeable sums for research were also obtained by private 
institutions from the federal government. Undoubtedly some of this 
income helped indirectly but importantly to support instruction at the 
doctoral-degree level, and undoubtedly influenced the graduate- 
fellowship matching grants for instructional purposes received by 
private universities. 


TABLE 3 


Source of Expenditures, Private Institutions, 1965-1966 
(in millions of dollars) 














Source Expenditures 
Public Auxiliary Student 
Instruction Research Service Service Aid Total 
Sl a 
Tuition and fees 1,803 — 23 9 33 1,867 
Room, board, and 
other charges 9 — 71 826 1 907 
Endowment income 253 7 oy 2 30 319 
Private gifts 397 71 18 5 56 547 
Local government 1 6 1 — — 8 
State government 65 18 3 — 4 go 
Federal government 140 1,143 13 1 35 =: 1,332 
Other 117 9 100 go 13 329 
Total 2,785 1,254 255 933 172 5,399 


eee 
Source: Paul F. Mertins, Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education: 
Current Funds Revenues and Expenditures, 1965-66 (Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1969). 


An analysis of available financial data by types of institutions within 
the public and private groupings (universities, other four-year institu- 
tions, and two-year institutions), suggests two additional observations 
about income from student charges in 1965-1966: (1) whereas 20 per 
cent or more of instructional income at public universities and other 
public four-year institutions is derived from student charges, only about 
14 per cent of the instructional income of two-year institutions came 
from student charges, and (2) whereas about 60 per cent of the instruc- 
tional income of private universities and about 66 per cent of the 
instructional income of other private four-year institutions were ob- 
tained from tuition and fees, over 75 per cent of the instructional 
income of private two-year colleges was derived from student charges. 

Little progress has been made as yet in the United States in the 
analysis of higher education expenditures and income in tetms of 
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instructional level: lower division, technical, upper division, bac- 
calaureate professional, master’s, graduate professional, doctoral, and 
medical. It is commonly known that there are variations in expendi- 
ture requirements according to fields and levels of instruction, but 
the magnitude of these differences is seldom known. More progress 
in such analysis has tended to be made in public institutions than in 
private institutions simply because the appropriation requests of 
public institutions are subject to close scrutiny every year or every 
other year by state-government budget agencies and by state legisla- 
tures. 

Both public and private institutions of higher education seldom 
resort to differential pricing of student charges. To be sure, almost 
all state universities and state colleges charge much higher fees to 
the out-of-state student than to the state resident. The differential 
ordinarily is around 100 per cent. The justification for this policy is 
that the family of the out-of-state student does not pay taxes to the 
state where the student is enrolled. Undoubtedly the higher charge is 
also used to discourage out-of-state enrollment, which is often a 
political liability when state legislatures are reviewing state univer- 
sity requests for increased appropriations. 

For the most part, both public and private universities tend to 
charge students the same instructional fee regardless of the level of 
enrollment or the specialized field of study. Sometimes the charge to 
medical-school students is somewhat higher than to other students, 
but the charge to graduate students is almost always the same as that 
to undergraduate students, regardless of expenditure differences. 

Although there are many variations in practice throughout the 
United States, it is possible to generalize and to say that instructional 
charges to students at private colleges and universities tend at pres- 
ent to be above $2,000 for a two-semester academic year, while the 
instructional charges to students at public universities in their home 
state tend to amount to $600 for a two-semester or three-quarter 
academic year. 


The Student Point of View 


It may be accepted as axiomatic that students are not enthusiastic 
about paying the instructional charges of higher education. Until 
recently, very few persons considered the student point of view 
about student charges as of any importance. Today, very few persons 
doubt that the student point of view will have to be given con- 
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sideration. But whether the student point of view will have sub- 
stantial impact upon the financing of higher education remains quite 
uncertain. 

For one thing, charges to students for instructional service are a 
time-honored practice in the United States. The early colonial col- 
leges depended upon student fees for an important part of their 
income. Rudolph notes that the nineteenth-century colleges of the 
young American republic could not charge the full cost of instruc- 
tion to their students because only a limited number could pay the 
charges then in existence and the colleges competed vigorously for 
this limited number.’ 

It was only after the Civil War, with the rebirth of state univer- 
sities, the establishment of Morrill Act land-grant state colleges, and 
the creation of state normal schools that curricula became profes- 
sionally oriented and the idea of low charges to students took firm 
hold as a means of encouraging youth to prepare themselves for new 
professions. State legislatures began to provide the operating ap- 
propriations to higher education which enabled state institutions to 
maintain relatively modest charges to students. And extensive philan- 
thropy from those amassing great individual wealth in the years from 
the 1880s until 1930 permitted private colleges and universities to keep 
their instructional charges fairly low. As late as 1930 it was not un- 
usual for the instructional charges of a public university to be around 
$100 a year, those of a good private liberal-arts college to be around 
$200, and those of a good private university to be around $400 a year. 
It must be acknowledged that at the same time faculty salaries were 
equally modest: $3,600 a year was a good salary for a full professor in 
a college during the 1930s, while $7,500 was a good salary for a full 
professor in a university during the same period. 

It was only after World War II that many private universities 
discovered they were deriving more income from student charges 
than from endowment and gifts. Public institutions also began to 
increase their charges under the pressure of meeting inflationary 
demands and of competing for faculty members needed because of a 
rapidly expanding enrollment. The influx of veterans as students in 
1946 and for the next five years, most of them drawing educational 
benefits under the G. I. Bill of 1944, enabled institutions to raise 
charges to students without much concern for their ability to pay. 


* Frederick Rudolph, The American College and University (New York, 1962), 
197-199. 
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As the veterans bulge subsided, the first systematic study of 
student fees was undertaken by the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education, sponsored by the Association of American Universities, 
and was published in 1953.2 The commission pointed out that 
higher education conferred substantial benefits upon the individual 
students and that in the ‘reciprocal relationship” of student and society, 
student charges were “a valid source of income for both public and 
private institutions.’”* The commission also pointed out that per capita 
income and even income distribution by family units were improving 
even as fee charges were increasing. 

Student charges have been criticized in recent years by certain 
students and others on the grounds that these charges constitute an 
economic barrier to access to higher education for youth from low- 
income families. If higher education is the avenue to upward social 
mobility, then individual ability should be the sole test of a meritocratic 
system of higher education. 

Furthermore, it is pointed out that children of poverty families 
can gain access to higher education only if there is a massive pro- 
vision of student aid which meets not only all the direct costs of 
higher education (instructional charges, room and board charges, 
books costs, transportation, and personal expenses) but also com- 
pensates the family for the income that the student would have 
earned if he had been gainfully employed. 

To many other students, increases in instructional charges are an 
important personal constraint. Such students resent further finan- 
cial reliance upon their families at a time when they are seeking to 
free themselves from parental supervision and to find an identity 
apart from their families. Moreover, many students today are likely 
to espouse personal behavior, ideas, and a life style with which their 
families are not in sympathy. 

In any event, in 1969 there was an extensive student uproar about 
increased instructional charges by public universities in several 
states: New York, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and California, among 
others. The author is unaware of any student protests at private 
institutions specifically directed at increases in student charges, 
although it would be somewhat surprising if there have been none. 


"Richard H. Ostheimer, Students Charges and Financing Higher Education 
(New York, 1953). 

*Commission on Financing Higher Education, The Nature and Needs of 
Higher Education (New York, 1952), 123. 
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Certainly it seems likely that student reaction has become a new 
factor in the fixing of student charges by institutions of higher edu- 
cation, both public and private. 

Students have been in an awkward position, however, to press a 
case for stabilized or even reduced instructional charges. To argue 
against such increases is to argue in favor of a reduction in the 
expenditures of higher education or in favor of an increase in the 
public support of higher education, either by government or by phi- 
lanthropists. An argument in favor of a reduction in higher-education 
expenditures must sooner or later bring students in direct conflict with 
the interests of faculty members in improving their salaries. This is 
one conflict that students thus far have been reluctant to encounter. 
To argue in favor of increased public support of higher education is 
to acknowledge an obligation on the part of students to the existing 
social structure, the “establishment.” This is an obligation that the 
militant student foreswears and the activist student has found embar- 
rassing to espouse. 

In the Soviet Union the student is an employee of the state. He 
is paid to enroll in higher education, and preparation for a profes- 
sional career is part of a planned manpower program. This arrange- 
ment is the logical consequence of a totalitarian society. It is the 
functional requirement of a planned economy. But it is a proposition 
American students are indeed reluctant to accept. Ironically, it is the 
student charge which helps to underline the reality of student power 
on the American college campus and gives the student the financial 
right to claim a voice in the instructional operation of institutions of 
higher education. 


The Social Point of View 


The social concern with student fees is necessarily a dual one. It 
involves the social purpose of higher education, and it involves the 
calculation of means to achieve a determined social purpose. 
Institutions of higher education, especially those where the fac- 
ulties are widely recognized as teacher-scholars and have the most 
internal influence in shaping academic policy (and the two factors are 
obviously interrelated), tend to emphasize the role of colleges and 
universities as centers of intellectual discussion, where ideas and 
concepts are vigorously explored and debated, and where the indivi- 
dual is stimulated to the fullest realization of his intellectual capacity. 
This purpose is pursued for its own intrinsic worth, and intellectual 
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achievement is its own reward. The idea that knowledge is power or 
that it has utility as well as personal satisfaction to the individual, is 
usually ignored or avoided. It might be added that the financial 
aspects of such a concept of higher education are seldom explored by 
its most articulate advocates. 

Society is called upon to support higher education in a variety of 
ways, including philanthropy and governmental appropriations. It 
is properly interested in the social purpose of higher education, and 
this social purpose tends to emphasize the supply of educated talent 
to the professions of its economy. Moreover, in the past thirty 
years the American government has been critically interested in the 
research of American universities which may contribute to the 
objectives of national security and space exploration. The American 
economy has an interest in the instructional, the research, and the 
public-service activities of higher education which may contribute 
to technological development and growth. These social interests 
find expression in financial assistance to institutions of higher educa- 
tion in order to encourage and ensure the realization of these social 
objectives. 

Institutions of higher education place a considerable value upon 
institutional autonomy, and desire a goodly measure of academic 
freedom in the formulation and pursuit of their goals. On the other 
hand, administrative officers of colleges and universities, if not always 
the faculty members and students, are well aware of the need for 
social support and of the social obligations which that support in- 
evitably carries with it. 

The social concern with higher education poses some important 
policy choices in connection with the determination of the pricing 
of instructional services. Essentially these choices present two alter- 
natives: (1) institutional support which results in relatively modest 
or even no charges for instructional services to students or (2) forms 
of financial assistance to students which make certain that no de- 
serving student is denied access to higher education because of his 
income status. 

In fact, American public policy has pursued both courses in the 
years since 1860, often in varied and even contradictory form, but 
nonetheless pursued. Publicly sponsored institutions of higher educa- 


“For a careful recent statement of this value see Howard R. Bowen, “The 


Financing of Higher Education,” in The Future Academic Community, ed. John 
Caffrey (Washington, 1969), 205. 
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tion were widely created throughout the United States by state and 
local governments. Fees were maintained at relatively low levels, 
and although these charges have been mounting in recent years, they 
tend to remain considerably below the charges of privately sponsored 
colleges and universities. The federal government has provided varied 
programs of student assistance (student loans, educational opportunity 
grants, work-study grants, and graduate fellowships), and state govern- 
ments are increasingly providing student-aid programs (note the 
extensive scholarship program of New York state). 

In large part, student-aid programs have been encouraged within 
the federal government and within state governments because of 
concern for the financial future of privately sponsored colleges and 
universities. But at issue has also been the question whether affluent 
families should pay a larger share of higher education expenses than 
the taxpayer. And equally at issue has been the urgent demand of 
institutions of higher education for more income. The one and only 
source of income under the direct control of an institution of higher 
education is the charge to student. All other income depends on the 
inclination of persons outside the institution: the executives and 
legislators of government, private foundation officials, alumni, friends, 
business corporations, and others. 

If higher education is thought of primarily as an individual bene- 
fit, then individuals and their families may well be left to make a 
choice in the use of their financial resources as between intellectual 
satisfactions and material satisfactions such as housing, televisions, 
automobiles, and recreation. There is some evidence which even sug- 
gests that intellectual ability may be closely related to the economic 
status of a family, although no one would want to propose that there 
is an absolute correlation in this country between brains and wealth. 
It does seem clear, however, that the higher the economic status of 
a family, the more likely are the children to go to college.® 

If higher education is thought of primarily as a social benefit, 
then society may provide increasing support to make certain that 
access to higher education is based on merit rather than financial status 
alone, that talent is encouraged to seek its fullest potential develop- 
ment, that the activities of educational institutions achieve the ends 
they are designed to serve, and that they are properly compensated 
for the contributions made to the productive output of the economy. 


* Christopher Jencks, “Social Stratification and Higher Education,” Harvard 
Educational Review 38 (Spring 1968), 277. 
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This social obligation may be met in varied ways, including low 
charges and financial assistance to students. 


An Emerging Pattern 


It has been observed recently that in terms of the economic costs of 
higher education, students bear the bulk of the expense, perhaps as 
much as three-fourths or seven-eighths of the total cost.® This state- 
ment is based primarily on the assumption that the student would be 
a contributor to the national output if he were not in college and 
upon the calculation of potential income not earned during a person’s 
period as a student (perhaps extending from 18 through 26 years of 
age). The difficulty with this assumption and calculation is that it 
does not ask whether the student could in fact contribute to the 
gross national product. In the present economy of technology based 
on science the answer to this question is probably in the negative. 

Higher education today is an investment in manpower similar 
to such economic investments as land development, the construction 
of plant facilities, the purchase of equipment, and all the ancillary 
economic activities from the growth of food and fiber and the 
extraction of mineral resources to the transportation and distribution 
of products. But here again the emphasis is on the social role of 
higher education in a complex economy. The fact is that the college 
and university graduate is essential to society and the economy, 
that higher education does provide talent which is in great demand, 
and the graduate is generally well remunerated for his contribution to 
the national output. 

Regardless of the actual role that the student in the United States 
assumes in meeting the personal and social costs of higher education, 
there appear to be certain conclusions about instructional charges 
available from historical and recent experience. These conclusions 
may be outlined as follows: 

(1) It is generally agreed as a matter of practical necessity and as 
a matter of institutional and individual considerations, that student 
charges will remain a major source of instructional income for higher 
education. 

(2) It is becoming increasingly necessary to integrate the income 


“Howard R. Bowen, The Finance of Higher Education (Berkeley, 1968), ye 
See also Theodore W. Schultz, Resources for Higher Education: An Economist's 


View (Berkeley, 1969), a reprint from The Journal of Political Economy 76 (May- 
June, 1968). 
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and expenditures of higher education by such major functions as 
instruction, research, public service, auxiliary services, and student 
aid. Instructional charges should be used exclusively for support of the 
instructional expenditures of a college or university. 

(3) There will continue to be a sizeable differential between the 
instructional charges of public institutions of higher education and 
those of private institutions. This differential will reflect in large 
part differences in instructional technology, especially in the student- 
faculty ratio. 

(4) There will be increased attention by private organizations and 
by governments to eliminate financial barriers to higher education 
through student-assistance programs, especially through scholarship 
and grant programs. 

(5) The alternative to student charges in support of instructional 
expenditures is increased social support of these expenditures, and 
this increased social support depends on the social obligations which 
higher education accepts and performs. 

(6) Although there will continue to be instructional charges at 
the graduate and professional levels of higher education, more and 
more effort will be made to provide all graduate students with fel- 
lowships or part-time employment. To some extent these will be 
supplemented by loans. 

It is time in the United States to recognize that graduate students 
must be self-supporting or must be provided adequate financial sup- 
port while undertaking their graduate or graduate professional edu- 
cation. 
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